ti  e  World  Laughs 

VV  .n  You. 


T  •  f  she  }*»em  “Laugh  and 
,  .  ju.  hr.  with  you,"  concern- 
•I  r>lup  which  there  ia 
,  it.*  1  x-fween  Mra.  Ella 
\\  ,\  and  C<*1.  John  A. 

j  .  j  .  •*  ,rltl  laughs  with  you, 
i  wv*-p  alone  T  . 

,  M  earth  must  borrow  its 

t„.ugh  of  its  own. 

j  ji  ihr  lulls  will  answer; 

.  -t  <*n  the  air! 

to  a  joyful  sound, 

.  ..  fr.  ni  voicing  care. 


I  men  will  seek  you, 

*  ,  n.  ,  .li  l  they  turn  and  go: 

.•f.in-  :isnre  for  all  your  pleasure, 
K<T  |  ,  „  .t  want  your  woe!  * 

(  |  i  iiir  friends  are  many; 

iu  -  1  ‘i  1  '•',1  l'*4**  *dL 

r.  f... Wline your  nectared  wine, 
|U,j  ^  .ii  must  tlrink  life's  galL 


j  k-t,  I  your  halls  are  crowded; 
y,.t  I  tli'i  world paw  by. 

.1  save,  and  it  helpa  you  to  live, 
!!„{  lu.m  can  help  you  to  die. 
pjj,  „  .  r  sii  in  the  halls  of  pleasure 
|  .  ,r  a  long  and  lordly  train, 
j&jt  .(ll,  1 1 y  one  we  must  all  fife  on 
fl,r,.  the  narrow  aisles  of  pain. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Tin  publications  from  the  pen  of 
L.iitsi  M.  Alcott  have  reached  the 
immense  of  half  a  million  volumes. 

Tin  L-ndon  Literary  World  refers 
t,»  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts  as  “an 
American  nutho*  of  long  sentences.” 

Tin  luunlwriting  of  William  Black 
.s  sud  to  W  so  small  that  when  the 
j  Afters  an*  re-written,  usually  by  Mrs. 
I5;:wk.  they  average  thirty  to  eight. 

*■  ( i  vii.  Hamilton,”  or  Mary  Abigail 
which  is  her  real  name,  is  a 
j  l.uti.  brown-eyetl  lady,  short  in  stat¬ 
ure  and  inclined  to  stoutness.  She  is 
s  ud  t  very  fond  of  dress,  adopting 
the  in  »t  advanced  styles,  not  invaria¬ 
ble  suited  to  her  mtvancing  years.  But 
Mir  n  iil'  1  probably  argue  this  delicate 
stricture  of  the  feminine  correspon- 
-li-nt.s  until  it  would  seem  almost  pro¬ 
fanity  to  abate  a  ribbon. 

"Madame  SajA>,”  says  M.  Lafon  in 
lus  literary  reminiscences,  “  has  left  of 
herself  a  portrait  as  flattered  as  that 
f  Boulanger.  A  heavy  chin,  a  thick, 
sheep  like  nose,  a  large  mouth,  bold 
eves.  :tud  hair  that  was  thick  without 
U  intr  long,  were  the  points  that  struck 
y  u-in  her  appearance.  Her  carriage 
revealed  her  sex  beneath  her  mascu¬ 
line  garb.”  f 

Li  >  retca  Mott,  the  noted  Quaker¬ 
ess,  was  very  fond  of  bright  thingB, 
and  had  a  piano,  paintings,  and  warm 
c  l  us  in  the  carpets  and  curtains  of 
her  home.  Her  face  had  the  charm 
f  >lt  li.-ate  and  regular  features,  com- 
i  :ned  with  great  strength  of  character. 
Her'-  yes  were  very  bright,  and  expres- 
-  >f  great  intelligence,  appearing 
gray  -r-luiarily  but  when  animated  in 
•  mentation  or  by  some  strong  emu- 
ti.  their  color  deepened  and  appear  - 
e-1  stl.ii  -st  black. 


tip.'  :  .f.  Eliots  Fikst  Book. — “The 
Srst  bok  that  George  Eliot  read,” 
writ**  Mr.  Cross  in  his  introduction 
t-  (i*  rge  Eliot's  Life  and  Letters," 
"  si  ■  fur  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tru: .  was  a  little  volume  published  in 
Is--.  entitled  'The  Linnet’s  Life,’ 
»lui  h  she  gave  to  me  in  the  last  year 
■  h»  r  life,  at  Witley.  It  bears  the 
Lh  >  _•  inscription,  written  some 
Ulu"  U-fore  she  gave  it  to  me:  ‘This 
1  k  is  the  first  present  I  ever 
r‘  •  '  •  i  having  deceived  from  my 
'  dr.*  Let  any  one  who  thinks  of  me 
"  '  -*e  tenderness  after  I  am  dead 

•  i  this  book  for  my  sake.  It 
very  happy  when  I  hrfd  it  in 
hands,  and  read  it  over  and 
r  im  :  and  tliought  the  pictures 
"  '  I.  •  sjxn  ially  the  one  where  the 

He  •  .,  filing  her  young.’”  “The 
uf<  I  hr  Block  wood  corresponded 
m.  1 1*  i  g#-  KJi*,t  Home  time  before  he 
^  1 1  iat  she  was  a  woman.  He 

'l  “  h-r  •  Dear  George,’  he  says,  and 
“fb n  *-d  <  \pri-ssioris  which  a  man 
;  1  i  1>  uses  only  to  a  man!  After 

L'  ^  "'it,"  says  the  Commercial 

I  '  "  who  •  Dear.  George’  was, 

•*  L'  naturally  a  little  anxious  to  re- 

“f  the  expressions  he  had 
ls"*  Hilaries  Dickens,  however,  de- 
t”  f*  1  "hat  i.’scafied  the  observation  of 
] "  •  i "1*  Writing  to  a  correspon- 
iUu*  January,  1858,  he  said:  ‘Will 
1  by  surli  roiuidalxiul  ways  and 
1  '  "h  ns  may  present  themselves, 

1  this  note  of  thanks  to  the  au- 
!ij' 7  f -iSenes-of  Clerical  Life,” 

'  '«  two  first  stories  I  can  never  say 

1  J,  I  think  them  so  truly  ad- 
But  if  those  two  volumes, 
'T  “  part  f  tltem,  were  not  written  by 
1  au,  then  shall  I  begin  to  believe 

I I  1  ;Uu  a  woman  myself.’  ” 

^  ■  F-s  Veunf. — is  now  about  fifty 
’  Id ;  a  gentleman  of  rather  more 
Ui  *h*e  average  weight,  with  iron- 
‘.v  Lur  and  mustache.  He  is  an 
"*  ''  'vcial  friend,  and  particu- 

ittiuheil  to  M.  Dumas.  It  is 
-•  ru  rally  known  that  M.  Verne 
' l'  1  '•Iktburatvttr  with  the  latter  au- 
'  r  f-  t  a  considerable  part  of  his 
fcariy  Ufe 


Thi  Widi,  Wile  World.— “This 
popular  novel  by  Miss  Warner  hail," 
aavs  Mr.  T.  C.  Dertiy  in  “  Fifty  Years 
among  Authors,  Books,  and  Publish 
ers, '  “r  singular  advent  into  book 
form.  Mr.  Putman  was  interest**!  in 
the  story,  but  thought  it  <lid  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  qualities  likely  to  insure  its 
popularity,  while  its  great  length  (it 
contained  matter  enough  for  two  vol¬ 
umes)  was  not  favorable  to  its  success. 
His  literary  advisers  all  counselled 
him  against  it  His  mother,  however, 
happened  to  get  hold  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  and  after  reading  it  said  to  her 
son :  ‘George,  that  is  too  good  a  tx**k 
not  to  come  into  print;  you  must 
print  it  \  He  took  his  mother’s  advice 
and  published  it  For  months  after 
it  was  issued  Mr.  Putman  began  to 
think  he  would  have  to  charge  the  loss 
account  to  the  score  of  filial  obedience. 
The  book  remained  stocked  upon  the 
shelves  apparently  without  commer¬ 
cial  value.  His  mother  tried  to  cheer 
him  up  by  saying  that  ‘the  book 
was  so  good  she  w  as  sure  that  Provi¬ 
dence  woukl  aid  in  the  sale  of  it’  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Providence  did  help 
the  matter  out.  The  first  favorable 
review  of  the  work  appeared  in  a  Prov¬ 
idence  paper,  and  the  first  large  order 
that  was  received  was  from  a  Provi¬ 
dence  bookseller.  The  sale  in  a  few 
months  amounted  to  over  40,000  cop- 
i<&,  which  yielded,  of  course,  a  large 
profit  tu  both  author  and  publisher. 
Miss  Warner’s  next  novel,  ‘Queechy,’ 
was  nearly  as  successful.  Although 
these  two  books  were  published  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  they  have  been 
selling  steadily  ever  since.  They  are 
almost  the  only  American  novels  pub¬ 
lished  one  third  of  a  century  ago  that 
have  a  continued  sale.” 

Miss  Florence  Warden. — “The  au¬ 
thor  of  4  House  on  the  Marsh’  is  young 
and  pretty — a  dainty  figure,  supple, 
graceful,  aud  very  modest  in  her  bear¬ 
ing  and  manner.  The  story  of  her 
life,”  says  Joseph  Hatton  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Union ,  “may  be  briefly  told. 
Her  father  was  a  stock  broker,  and, 
she  and  her  only  sister  were  born  at 
Hanworth,  near  London.  They  were 
brought  up  as  children  in  affluence 
and  luxury,  but  just  when  they  had 
finished  their  education  their  father 
failed  in  business,  and  they  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 
‘We  both,’  she  said  to  my  friend,  ‘ob¬ 
tained  situations  as  governesses.  I 
was  in  a  clergyman’s  family.  I  hari 
always  felt  a  strong  desire  to  write, 
and  when  the  misfortune  of  our  brok¬ 
en  home  came  upon  us  I  determined 
to  persevere  until  I  wrote  something 
that  the  public  would  l>e  anxious  to 
read.  My  position  as  governess  gave 
me  all  the  leisure  and  i  opportunities 
necessary'  for  the  effort.  I  had  read 
widely,  my  education  had  been  com¬ 
prehensive,  and,  as  much  of  it  had 
been  obtained  iu  France,  I  could 
speak  French  almost  as  well  as  Eng¬ 
lish.  My  first  success  in  the  way  of 
stories  was  the  acceptance  by  the 
present  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  of  a  short 
story  called  “King  Combe”  for  All 
the  Year  Rountl.  That  was  in  1877 
or  1878;  but  before  that  I  had 
published  in  the  Live  Stock  Jourmd 
my  very'  first  effort — a  poem  entitled 
“  Thfe  Squire’s  Last  Ride,”  for  which 
I  remember  I  received  a  guinea.  But 
it  was  a  hard  and  depressing  struggle. 

I  wrote  story  after  story — short  novel¬ 
ettes — and  sent  them  to  different  edi¬ 
tors,  but  got  them  back  unfailingly. 

I  began  to  tire  of  my  life  as  governess 
— its  consistent  dullness,  iinbittered 
by  constant  failure  with  my  pen — and 
I  determined  to  go  on  the  stage,  not, 
however,  .relinquishing  my  literary 
ambition.  That  was  five  years  ago, 
and  my  sister  joined  the  profession  at 
the  same  time.’  They  are  now  both 
acting  in  Florence  Wrarden’s  play, 
founded  on  her  story,  and  are  likely 
to  liecome  as  affluent  as  their  father 
was  when  his  financial  failure  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  go  forth  and  seek  their 
fortunes.”  _ _ 

The  Pleasures  of  Reading. 

The  poet  N.  P.  Willis  thus  delight¬ 
fully  described  the  pleasures  of  read¬ 
ing  :  “  The  finest  pleasures  of  reading 
come  unbidden.  In  the  tfcilight  alcove 
of  a  library',  with  a  time-mellowed 
chair  yielding  luxuriously  to  your  pres¬ 
sure,  a  June  wind  floating  in  at  the 
windows;  and  in  your  hand  some  ram¬ 
bling  old  author,  good  humored  and 
quaint,  one  would  think  the  spirit 
could  scarce  fail  to  be  conjured.  Yet 
often,  after  spending  a  morning  hour 
restlessly  there,  I  have  strolled  off  with 
a  btx>k  in  my  pocket  to  the  woods, 
and,  as  I  live,  the  mood  lias  descended  . 
upon  me  under  some  chance  tree,  with 
a  crooked  root  under  my  head,  and  I 
have  lain  there  reading  and  sleeping 
by  turns  till  the  letters  were  blurred 
in  the  dimness- of  twilight.” 


Mrs.  Pender gast — “I’ve  been  in 
luck  again.  I  bought  a  Rembrandt 
yesterday  for  $3,000.”  Mrs.  VanDusen 
(illiterate  and  slightiy  deaf)-- “  Three 
thousand  dollars  for  a  remnant !  Why, 
bless  my  soul,  what  sort  of  gooils 
was  it?  You  should  have  bought  the 
whole  piece  for  that. 
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CARRISTON’S  GIFT 


by  HUGH  COHWAY 


AyUXctr  of  • CalUd  Back,’'  "park  Days,1 
"A  Family  Affair,”  $U. 


[TOLD  ST  PHILIP  MLftJTD,  H.  D  .  COJTDOB.J 


CHAPTER  YTL 

CsrristoB  slept  oo  ists  into  the  next  4mr 
In*  wing  thst  every  moment  of  bodily  and 
mental  rest  wav  a  pn*.-i<.u»  boon  to  him,  I 
left  him  onduturlnd.  Hs  van  mill  fast 
asleep  when,  about  midday,  a  g-ntleman 
called  upuo  ms.  Hs  sent  up  no  caM,  and  I 
suppo>ei  he  came  to  uonsult  ine  profea- 
aionaily. 

The  moment  he  entered  my  room  I  recog¬ 
nised  him.  He  was  the  thin-lipped,  g-urle- 
manly  person  whom  I  bad  met  on  my  j**ur- 
ney  to  Bournemouth  la»t  spring — the  man 
who  had  <**med  so  much  imp  re  <w-i  by  my 
■views  on  insanity,  anl  had  mainf**-t>«l  such 
interest  in  the  de-enpt  *>n  I  had  given— with¬ 
out  mentioning  any  name— of  Carrutou’s 
peculiar  jnind. 

1  should  have  at  one  •  claimed  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  my  visitor,  but  befor*  1  could 
■peak  he  advanced  and  apologised  gracefully 
for  his  intrusion. 

“You  soil  forgive  it."  he  added,  ‘when  I 
tell  you  my  name  is  Raipb  Carriston." 

Remembering  our  chance  conversation, 
the  thought  that,  after  all,  Charles  Carris- 
ton’s  wild  suspicion  was  well  founded  flashed 
through  me  like  lightning.  My  great  hope 
was  that  ray  visitor  might  not  remember 
my  face  as  I  remembered  bis.  I  bowed 
coldly,  but  said  nothing. 

"I  believe’  Dr  Brand,"  he  continued,  “you 
have  a  young  relative  of  mine  at  present 
staying  aith  youf’ 

"Yes,  Mr.  Cards  ton  is  my  guest,”  I  An¬ 
swered.  ‘We  are  old  friends.” 

“Ah,  I  did  not  know  that  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  having  heard  him  mention  your 
name  as  a  friend.  But,  as  it  is  so,  no  one 
knows  better  than  you  do  the  unfortunate 
state  of  his  heal  th.  How  do  you  find  him 
to-day— violent  f’ 

I  pretended  to  ignore  the  man’s  meaning, 
and  answered  smilingly:  “Violence  is  the 
last  thing  I  should  look  for.  He  is  tired  out 
and  exhausted  by  travel,  and  is  in  great  dis- 
tresa  That,  I  believe,  is  the  whole  of  his 
coniplaint.” 

“Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,  poor  boy.  His 
sweetheart  has  left  him,  or  something.  But 
as  a  doctor  you  must  know  that  his  mental 
condition  is  not  quite  what  it  should  be.  His 
fnends  are  very  anxious  about  him  They 
fear  that  a  little  restraint — temporary,  I 
hope— must  be  put  upon  his  actions.  I  called 
to  ask  your  advice  and  aid.” 

“In  what,  Mr.  Carristonf’ 

“In  this.  A  young  man  can't  be  left  free 
to  go  about  threatening  his  friends’  lives.  I 
have  brought  Dr.  D&lev  with  me — you  know 
him,  of  course.  He  is  below  in  my  carriage. 

I  will  call  him  up,  with  your  permission. 
He  could  then  see  poor  Charles,  and  the 
needful  certificate  could  be  Bigned  by  you 
two  doctors.” 

“Mr.  Carriston,”  I  said,  decidedly,  “let  me 
tell  you  in  the  plainest  words  that  your 
cousin  is  at  present  as  fully  in  possession  of 
his  wits  as  you  are.  Dr.  Daley— w  boever  he 
may  be — could  sign  no  certificate,  and  in  our 
day  no  asylum  would  dare  to  keep  Mr.  Car¬ 
riston  within  its  walls.” 

An  unpleasant,  sinister  look  crossed  my 
listener’s  face,  but  his  voice  still  remained 
bland  and  suave.  “I  am  sorry  to  differ 
from  you,  Dr.  Brand,”  he  said,  “but  I  know 
him  better  than  you  do.  I  have  s  en  him  as 
you  have  never  yet  seen  him.  Only  last 
night  he  came  to  me  in  a  frantic  state.  I 
expected  every  moment  he  would  make  a 
murderous  attack  on  me.” 

“Perhaps  he  fancied  he  had  some  reasons 
for  anger,”  I  said. 

Ralph  Carriston  looked  at  me  with  those 
cold  eyes  of  which  his  cousin  had  spoken. 


Ralph  Carriston  looked  at  me  with  those 
cold  eyes  of  his. 


“If  the  boy  has  succeeded  In  converting  you 
to  any  of  his  delusions,  I  can  only  say  that 
doctors  are  more  credulous  than  I  fancied. 
But  th?  question  ia  not  worth  arguing.  You 
decline  to  assist  me,  so  I  must  do  without 
you.  Good  morning,  Dr.  Brand.” 

He  left  the  room  as  gracefully  as  he  had 
entered  it.  I  remained  in  a  state  of  doubt. 
It  was  curious  that  Ralph  Carriston  turned 
out  to  be  the  man  whom  I  had  met  in  the 
train;  but  the  evidence  offered-  by  the  co¬ 
incidence  was  not  enough  to  convict  him  of 
the  crime  of  endeavoring  to  drive  his  cousin 
mad  by  such  a  far-fetched  strategem  as  the 
inveigling  away  of  Madeline  Rowan.  Be¬ 
sides,  even  in  wishing  to  prove  Charles  Car¬ 
riston  mad  he  had  much  to  say  on  his  side. 
8upp  sing  him  to  be  innocent  of  having 
abducted  Madeline,  Carriston’s  violent  be¬ 
havior  on  the  preceding  evening  must  have 
seemed  very  much  like  insanity.  In  spite  of 
the  averse  n  with  which  Ralph  Carriston  in¬ 
spire  I  me,  I  scarcely  knew  which  side  to  be¬ 
lieve 

Carriston  still  slept;  so  when  I  went  out 
on  my  afternoon  rounds  I  lefts  note  begging 
him  to  remain  in  the  house  until  my  return. 
Then  I  found  him  up,  dressed  and  looking 
much  more  like  himself.  When  I  Centered 
dinner  was  on  the  table,  so  not  uuul  that 
me*'  was  over  could  we  talk  unrestrainedly 
upon  the  subject  wnich  was  uppermost  in 
both  our  minds. 

As  soon  as  we  were  alone  I  turn®  1  toward 
my  guest.  “And  now,”  I  said,  "we  must 
settle  what  to  do.  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
but  one  course  open.  You  have  plenty  of 
money,  so  your  best  plan  is  to  engages  lilted 
police  assistance.  Young  ladies  can't  be 
spirited  away  1 ike  this  without  leaving  a 
trace.”  * 

To  my  surprise  Carriston  flatly  objected 
to  this  course.  “No,"  he  said,  “I  slmll  not 
go  to  the  police.  The  man  who  took  her 
away  has  placed  her  where  no  police  can 
find  her.  I  must  find  her  myself.” 

"Find  her  yourself  I  Why,  it  may  be 
months — years — before  you  do  that  I  Good 
heavens.  Cams  tout  She  may  be  murdered, 
or  worse - ” 

“I  shall  know  if  any  further  evil  happens 
to  her  then  1  shall  kill  Ralph  Carriston.” 

“But  you  tell  me  you  have  no  clew  what¬ 
ever  to  trace  her  by.  Do  talk  plainly.  Tell 
me  all  or  nothing.” 

Carriston  smile i  very  faintly.  “No  clew 
that  you,  at  an  v  rate,  will  believe  in,”  hs 
said.  “But  1  know  this  much,  the  is  a  pris¬ 
oner  somewhere.  She  is  unhappy,  but  not, 
as  yet,  ill-treated.  Heavens  1  Do  you  think 
if  I  did  not  know  this  I  should  keep  my 
senses  for  an  hourf’ 

“How  can  you  possibly  know  itf’ 

“By  that  gift — that  extra  sense,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is — which  you  deride.  I  knew  It 
would  come  to  me  some  day,  but  I  little 
thought  how  1  should  welcome  it.  I  k  iow 
that  in  some  way  I  shall  find  her  by  it  I 
tell  you  I  have  already  seen  her  three  times. 

I  may  see  her  again  at  any  moment  when 
the  strange  fit  comes  over  me." 

All  this  fantastic  nonsense  was  spoken  so 
simply  and  w.tn  such  an  air  of  conviction 
that  once  more  my  suspicions  ss  to  the  state 
pf  his  mind  were  aroused.  In  spite  of  tap 


brav*  am- wen  which  1  bad  given  Mr.  Ralph 
Garrwioo  1  felt  that,  ’ojnunoc -eause  was  un¬ 
deniably  jo  his  sate 

"Tell  me  what  mean  by  yocr  strange 
St,*  I  said,  resolved  to  first  out  the  nature 
of  Carrtetuo's  fmnoae  or  hal.  uci nations.  “Is 
U  a  kind  of  trance  you  Call  intoT 

He  wratnl  loath  to  give  any  rafarmatiua 
an  the  subject,  but  1  prunti  him  far  an  an¬ 
swer. 

“Yes."  be  said  at  last-  "It  not  be  a  kind 
of  tranua  An  md writable  feeling  cuoms 
over  me.  1  know  that  my  eye-,  are  fixed  ta 
suene  object  presently  that  object  vanishes, 

and  I  Mutehnei" 

“How  do  you  berT 

"Hue  set- us,  to  stand  in  a  blurred  circle  of 
light  as  cast  br  a  magic  lantern.  That  is 
the  only  war  that  1  can  describe  it.  But  tar 
figure  u  plain  anl  rair- she  ought  be  clow 
to  cue.  The  carpel  on  which  she  stands  I 
can  nee,  th*-  chair  on  e  huh  she  sits,  the  table 
on  wkn  h  da  leans  hef  band,  anythin  •  *be 
touches  I  can  se*- .  but  tao  more.  I  have  seen 
her  talking  1  knew  »be  was  entreating 
some  one,  but  that  soine  one  was  Invisible. 
Yet,  it  she  touched  thst  person,  the  virtue  of 
her  touch  w«*uld  enable  uw  to  see  him.” 

Ho  far  as  1  could  see,  t  'arm ton’s  case  ap¬ 
peared  to  l*e  one  of  overwrought  or  unduiv 
stimulated  imagination.  His  I  bad  always 
consider -si  to  be  a  mind  of  the  most  peculiar 
construction.  In  his  present  state  of  love, 
grief,  au  i  susjwnse  these  hallucinations 
might  come  in  the  same  way  in  which 
dreams  come.  For  ft  little  while  I  satin 
silence  considering  ho)r  I  could  beat  combat 
with  and  dcpel  his  remarkable  delusions. 
Before  I  ha*i  arrived  at  any  decision  I  was 
called  away  to  see  a  patient.  I  was  but  a 
short  time  enga-ed.  Then  I  returned  to 
Carriston,  intending  to  continue  my  in¬ 
quiries. 

U[*on  re-entering  this  room  I  found  him  sit¬ 
ting  as  I  hail  left  him— directly  opposite  to 
the  door.  His  face  was  turned  fully  toward 
me,  and  1  trembled  as  1  caught  sight  of  it. 
He  was  leaning  forward,  his  bands  on  the 
table  cloth,  his  whole!  frame  rigid,  his  eyes 
staring  in  one  direction,  yet,  I  knew,  capa¬ 
ble  of  seeing  nothiug  that  I  could  see.  He 
seemed  even  oblivious  to  sound,  for  I  entered 
the  room  and  close  1  (  the  door  behind  in* 
without  causing  him  to  change  look  or  posi¬ 
tion.  The  moment  I  saw  the  man  I  knew 
that  he  had  been  overtaken  by  whak  be 
called  bis  strange  fit.  ] 

My  first  impulse— d  natural  one— was  to 
arouse  him,  but  secoud  thoughts  told  me  that 
this  was  an  opportunity  for  studying  hig  dis¬ 
ease  which  should  not  be  lost — I  felt  that  I 
could  call  it  by  no  othier  name  than  disease — 
so  I  proceeded  to  make  a  systematic  examin¬ 
ation  of  his  symptoms! 

I  leaned  across  the  table,  and,  with  my 
face  about  a  foot  from  his,  looked  straight 
into  his  eyes.  They  betrayed  no  sign  of!  rec¬ 
ognition— no  knowledge  of  my  presence. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  could  not  divest  my¬ 
self  of  the  impression  that  they  were  looking 
through  me.  The  pupils  were  greatly  di¬ 
lated.  The  lids  were  wide  apart.  I  lighted 
a  taper  and  held  lit  before  them,  but 
could  see  no  expansion  of  the  iris.  It  was  a 
case*  I  confess,  entirely  beyond  my  compre¬ 
hension.  I  had  no  experience  which  might 
serve  as  a  guide  as  to  what  was  the  best 
course  to  adopt.  All  I  could  do  was  to  stand 
and  watch  carefully  fjor  any  change. 

Have  tor  his  regular  breathing  and  a  sort 
of  convulsive  twitching  of  his  fingers,  Car¬ 
riston  might  have  been  a  corpse  or  a  statue. 
His  face  could  scarcely  grow  paler  than  it 
had  been  before  thp  attack.  Altogether, 
It  was  an  uncomfortable  sight — a  creepy 
sight — this  motionless  man,  utterly  regard¬ 
less  of  all  that  went  on  around  iun\,  and 
seeing,  or  giving  one  the  idea  that  he  saw, 
something  far  away.  I  sighed  as  I  looked  at 
the  strange  spectacle,  and  foresaw  what  the 
end  must  surely  be.  But  although  I  longed 
for  him  to  awake,  I  determined  on  tins  oc¬ 
casion  to  let  the  trance,  or  fit,  run  its  full 
course,  that  I  might  notice  in  what  manner 
aud  how  soon  consciousness  returned. 

1  must  have  waited  and  watched  some  ten 
minutes — minutes  which  seemed  to  me  inter¬ 
minable.  At  last  I  saw  the  lips  quiver,  the 
lids  flicker  once  or  twice,  and  eventually 
closq  wearily  over  the  eyes.  The  unnatural 
tension  of  every  muscle  seemed  to  relax,  and 
sighing  deeply,  and  apparently  quit?  ex¬ 
hausted,  Carriston  sank  back  into  his  chair, 
with  beads  of  perspiration  forming  on  his 
white  brow.  The  fit  was  over. 

In  a  moment  I  was  iat  his  side  and  forcing 
a  glass  of  wine  dowh  his  throat.  He  looked 
up  at  me  and  spoke.  His  voice  was  faint, 
but  his  words  were  quite  collected.  j 
“I  have  seen  her  again,”  he  said.  “She  is 
well,  but  so  unhappy;  I  saw  her  kneel  down 
and  pray.  She  stretched  her  beautiful  arms 
out  to  met  And  yet  I  know  not  where  to 
look  for  her— my  poor  lovel  ray  poor  love!" 

1  waited  until  I  thought  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  his  exhaustion  to  talk  with¬ 
out  injurious  consequences.  “Carriston,”  I 
said,  "let  me  ask  you  one  question:  arc 
these  trauees  or  visions  voluntary,  or  notf’ 

He  reflected  for  a  few  mpments.  “I  can’t 
quite  tell  you,”  he  Baja;  “or,  rather,  I  would 
put  it  in  this  way.  }  do  not  think  I  can  ex¬ 
ercise  my  power  at  will;  but  I  can  feel  jWhen 
the  tit  is  coming  on  me,  and,  I  believe,  can, 
if  I  choose,  stop  myself  from  yielding  to  it.” 

“Very  well.  Now  listen.  Promise  me 
you  will  fight  aga.nst  these  seizures  as  much 
as  you  can.  1/  v .  m  djin' t,  you  will  be  raving 
m&l  in  a  month.” 

“I  can’t  promise  that,"  said  Cai  rlston, 
quietly.  “H-e  her  at  times  I  must,  or  I 
shall  die.  But  i  promise  to  yield  as  seldom 
as  may  be.  1  kuww,  las  well  as  you  do^  that 
the  very  exhaust lpn  1  now  feel  must  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  any  one.” 

In  truth  he  looked  utterly  worn  out.  Very 
much  dissatisfied  with  his  concession,  the 
beet  1  could  get  from  him,  1  sent  him  to  bed, 
knowing  that  natural  res  ,  if  he  coaid  get  1L 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  toward 
restoring  a  healthy  tjoue  to  his  mind. 

CHAPTER  Vlil. 

Although  CarriBton  stated  that  he  came  to 
me  for  aid,  and.  It  may  be,  protection,  be 
manifested  the  greatest  reluctance  In  follow¬ 
ing  any  advice  I  offered  him.  The  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  his  refusal  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  the  police  placed  me  in  a  predicament 
That  Madeline  Rowan  had  really  disap¬ 
peared  I  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  believe. 

It  might  even  be  possible  that  she  was  kept 
against  her  will  in  some  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment.  In  such  a  case  it  behooved  us  to  take 
proper  steps  to  trace  her.  Her  welfare 
should  not  depend  upon  the  hallucinations 
and  eccentric  ideas  of  a  map  half  out  of  his 
sense  with  love  and  grief.  I  all  but  re¬ 
solved,  even  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  Carris¬ 
ton’s  friendship,  to  put  the  whole  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  jiolice,  unless,  in  the  course 
of  a  dav  or  two,  we  heard  from  the  girl  her¬ 
self  or  Carriston  suggested  some  better  plan. 

Curiously  enough,  although  refusing  to  be 
guided  by  me,  he  made  no  suggestion  on  bis 
own  account.  He  was  racked  by  fear  and 
suspense,  yet  his  only  idea  of  solving  his 
difficulties  seemed  to  be  that  of  waiting. 

He  did  nothing.  Ha  simply  wailed,  as  if  he 
expected  that  chance  would  bring  what  he 
should  have  been  searching  for  high  and 
low. 

Some  days  passed  before  I  could  get  a 
tardy  consent  that  aid  should  be  sought. 
Even  then  he  would  not  go  to  the  proper 
quarter;  but  he  allowed  me  to  summon  to 
our  councils  a  man  who  advertised  himself  as 
being  a  private  detective.  This  man,  or  one 
of  his  men,  came  at  our  call,  and  heard  what 
was  wanted  of  him.  Carriston  reluctantly 
;ave  him  one  of  Madeline’s  photographs, 
lei  also  told  him  that  only  by  watching  and 
spying  on  Ralph  Carriston’s  every  action 
coul  i  he  hope  to  obtain  the  clew.  I  did  not 
much  like  the  course  adopted,  nor  did  I  like 
the  look  of  the  man  to  whom  the  inquiry 
was  intrusted;  but,  at  any  rate,  something 
was  being  done. 

A  week  passed  without  news  from  oar 
agent.  Carriston,  in  truth,  did  not  seem  to 
expect  any.  I  believe  he  only  employed  the 
man  in  deference  to  my  wishes.  He  moved 
about  the  bouse  in  a  disconsolate  fashion.  I 
had  not  told  him  of  my  interview  with  his 
cousin,  but  had  cautioned  him  on  the  rare 
occasions  upon  which  be  went  out-of-doors 
to  avoid  speaking  to  Btrangers,  and  my 
servants  bad  strict  instructions  to  prevent 
any  one  coming  in  and  taking  my  guest  by 
surprise. 

For  I  had,  during  those  days,  opened  a 
confidential  inquiry  on  my  own  account.  I 
wanted  to  learn  something  about  this  Mr. 
Jlalph  Carriston,  So.  I  asked  a  man  who 


knew  rT*n  l**ly  to  fin-1  “«t  al»Ait  turn. 

rvfavtol  that  Raljih  i  am* too  *«*  * 
tuts  well  known  alatil  Lodta-  He  *o» 
marrv-i  and  hal  a  bouse  to  l**rvet»hire; 
b«t  the  greater  part  of  ha  tirne  wa*  in 

town.  Once  be  wae  supposal  to  to  wril  off . 
but  now  it  wa*  the  ^uoral  opinion  that 
every  acre  he  ownel  wa*  mortgagnl,  and 
that  h-  was  much  prvwt'i  for  m.  on. 
"BnA"  m?  informant  <eud,  "there  a  but 
one  hfe  trt*M  him  and  the  reversion  to 
large  estate*,  and  that  life  is  a  p*or  one.  1 
beifcrve  t-ven  now  there  »  a  talk  about  the 
man  who  stands  in  his  way  haul  If 

so.  tUJpb  Carr t* too  .will  get  tne  manage¬ 
ment  *  >f  every  thing. " 

After  tha  news  I  felt  it  nuw  than  aver 
oewdfu  t*.  k<vp  a  watchful  eye  oo  my  frienJ. 
Ho  far  as  1  knew  there  had  teen  uo  recur 
reuoa  of  tie  I  ran  re,  and  1  (egao  to  b*pe  that 
proper  treatment  would  effect  a  <x>mpl«*te 
curtt  wbru,  to  mv  great  alarm  and  annoy- 
anoa.  Carriston.  while  sitting  with  me,  sud 
denly  anl  without  warning  fell  into  t  be 
same  strange  state  of  bod v  aud  mind  as 
previously  described.  Thu*  time  tie  was  sit¬ 
ting  iii  another  part  of  the  room  After 
watching  bun  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  just 
a*  I  wa-  making  up  mv  muni  to  arouse  him 
and  Wold  him  thoroughly  for  his  folly,  be 
sprang  to  bis  feet,  and  shouting.  "Let  h**r 
got q  Loose  her.  1  sa\  I”  rushed  violently 
across  the  /min  -su  violently  that  I  had 
baroly  tune  to  mtens«>e  aud  prevent  bun 
fr<>9  coining  into  contact  w<tb  the  opjwsitv 
wralL 

Upon  ifeturninr  to  his  senses  be  told  me, 
vritA  gre.it.  excitement,  that  be  had  again 
seen  Madeline;  moreover,  this  time  he  bad 
seen  a  man  with  her — a  man  who  had  placed 
his  hand  ujmju  her  wrist  and  kept  it  there; 
and  so,  according  to  Carriston ‘s  wil  I 
Boning,  b  eanie,  on  account  of  the  contact, 
visible  to  him. 

He  told  me  be  had  watched  them  for  som 
momenta,  until  the  man,  tightening  his  grip 
on  the  girl's  arm,  endeavored,  he  thought, 
to  lead  her  or  iialuoe  her  to  tuliow  him  st 
where.  At  tin-,  juncture,  unaware  that  lie 
wa*  gazing  at  a  vision,  he  had  rushed  to  her 
assistance  in  the  frantic  way  1  have  de- 
scribod ;  then  he  a  wok'. 

He  also  to.d  me  he  had  studied  the  man’s 
features  ami  general  appearance  most  can* 
fully  w  itli  a  view  to  future  rec**gmtiou.  All 
these  ridiculous  statements  were  made  as  he 
mode  the  former  ones,  with  the  air  f  one 
relating  simj  le,  undeniable  facts— one  speak¬ 
ing  the  plain  unvarnished  truth,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  full  credence  to  be  given  to  his 
words- 

It  was  too  absurd  I  too  sad !  It  was  evident 
to  me  that  the  barrier  between  his  hallucina¬ 
tions,  dreams,  visions,  or  whatever  he  chose 
to  Call  them,  and  pure  insanity,  was  now  a 
very  slivht  aud  fragile  one.  But  before 
gave  his  case  up  as  hopeless  I  determined  to 
make  another  strong  ap{ieai  to  his  common 
sense.  1  told  him  ot  hts  cousin’s  visit  to  me 
—of  his  intentions  and  proposition.  I  beg¬ 
ged  him  to  consider  w  hat  consequences 
extraordinary  behefs  and  extravagaut  ac¬ 
tions  must  eventually  entail  He  listened 
attentively  and  calmly. 

“You  see  now,”  he  said,  "'how  right  I  was 
in  attributing  ail  this  to  Ralph  Carriston- 
how  right  1  was  to  come  to  you,  a  doctor  of 
standing,  who  can  vouch  for  my  sanity.” 

‘•Vouch  L  r  your  sanity!  How  can  I  when 
yon  sit  here  and  talk  such  ar  a  it  nonsense, 
anJ  expect  me  to  believe  itf  When  you  jump 
from  your  chair  and  rush  madly  at  some 
visionary  foof  (Sane  as  you  may  he  iu  ail 
els®,  any  evidence  I  could  give  in  \  our  favor 
must  break  down  in  cross-examinatiuu  if  an 
inkling  of  these  things  got  about.  Come, 
Carriston,  be  reasonable,  and  prove  your 
sanity  by  setting  about  this  search  i or  Mfss 
Rowan  iu  a  proper  way.” 

He  made  uo  reply,  but  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  apparently  in  deep  thought 
My  words  seemed  to  have  had  no  effect  upon 
L,  Presently  he  seated  himself;  and,  as 
if  to  avoid  returning  to  the  argument,  drew 
a  book  at  hazard  from  my  shelves  and  began 
to  read.  He  opened  the  volume  at  random, 
but  after  reading  a  few  lines  seemed  struck 
by  something  that  met  his  eyes,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  ’  was  deeply  immersed  in  the 
contents  of  the  book.  I  glanced  at  it  to  see 
what  had  so  awakened  his  interest.  By  a 
curious  fatality  he  had  chosen  a  book  the 
very  worst  for  him  in  his  present  frame  of 
‘  id — Gilchrist’s  recently  published  life  of 
lliam  Blake,  that  masterly  memoir  of  a 
man  who  was  on  certain  points  as  mad  as 
Carriston  himself.  I  was  about  to  remon¬ 
strate,  when  he  laid  down  the  volume  and 
turned  to  me. 

HVarley,  the  painter,”  he  said,  “was  a 
firm  believer  in  Blake’s  visions.” 

“Varley  was  a  bigger  fool  than  Blake,”  I 
retorted.  “Fancy  his  sitting  down  and 
watching  his  clever  but  mad  friend  draw 
spectral  heads  and  believing  them  to  be  gen¬ 
uine  portraits  of  dead  kings  whose  forms 
coed esce tided  to  appear  to  Blaket” 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  Carria- 
ton.  “Will  you  give  me  some  paper  and 
chalkf”  he  asked.  Upon  being  furnished 
with  these  materials  he  seated  himself  at  tbs 
table  and  began  to  draw.  At  least  a  dozen 
times  he  sketched,  with  his  usual  rapidity, 
tome  object  or  another,  and  a  dozen  times, 
kfter  a  moment’s  consideration,  threw  each 
tketch  aside  with  an  air  of  disappointment, 
tod  began  a  fresh  one.  At  last  one  of  his 
attempts  seemed  to  oome  up  to  his  require¬ 
ments.  “I  have  it  now,  exactly  I”  he  cried, 
with  joy,  even  triumph,  in  his  voice.  He 
spent  some  time  in  putting  finishing  touches 
to  the  successful  sketch,  then  he  handed  me 
the  pajier. 

“That  is  the  man  I  saw  Just  now  with 
Madeline, "  he  said.  “When  I  find  him,  I 
shall  find  her.”  He  spoke  with  all  sincerity 
and  conviction.  I  looked  at  the  paper  with, 

I  am  bound  to  say,  a  great  amount  of 
curiosity. 

Fo  matter  from  what  visionary  souroe 
Carriston  had  drawn  his  inspiration,  his 
sketch  was  vigorous  and  natural  enough.  I 
have  already  mentioued  his  wonderful 
power  of  drawing  portraits  from  memory, 
so  was  willing  to  grant  that  he  might  have 
reproduc  d  trie  outline  of  some  face  which 
bad  somewhere  struck  him.  Yet  why  shtuld 
it  have  been  this  onei  His  drawing  repre¬ 
sented  the  three-quarter  face  of  a  man— an 
ordinary  man — apparently  between  40  and 
60  years  of  age.  It  was  a  coarse-featured, 
ill-favored  face,  with  a  ragged  ruff  of  hair 
round  the  chin.  It  was  not  the  face  of  a 
gentleman,  nor  even  the  face  of  a  gently 
nurtured  man,  and  the  artist,  by  a  few  cun¬ 
ning  strokes,  had  mad.*  it  wear  a  crafty  and 
sullen  look.  The  sketch,  as  I  write  this,  lies 
before  me,  so  that  i  am  not  speaking  from 
naumory. 

Now  there  are  some  portraits  of  which, 
without  having  seen  the  original,  we  say, 
“What  splendid  likenesses  these  must  bo!” 

It  was  so  with  Camston’s  sketch.  Looking 
at  It  you  felt  sure  it  was  exactly  like  the 
m*n  whom  it  was  intended  to  represent  So 
that,  with  the  certain  amount  of  art  knowl¬ 
edge  which  I  am  at  least  supposed  to  poe- 
**■■,  it  was  hard  for  me,  after  examining 
tta  drawing  and  recognizing  the  true 
artist’s  touch  in  every  line,  to  bring  myself 
to  accept  the  fact  that  it  was  but  rtie  out¬ 
come  of  a  diseased  imagination.  As  at  this 
vury  moment  I  glance  at  that  drawing  I 
scarcely  blame  myself  for  the  question  that 
faintly  frames  itself  in  my  innermost  heart, 
“Could  it  be  possible — could  there  be  in  cer¬ 
tain  organizations  powers  not  yet  known, 
not  yet  properly  investigated?" 

My  thought — supposing  such  a  thought 
was  ever  there — was  not  discouraged  by 
Qarriston,  who,  speaking  as  if  his  faith  in 
tta  bodily  existence  of  the  man  whose  por¬ 
trait  lay  in  my  hand  was  unassailable,  said: 

“1  noticed  that  his  general  appearance 
was  that  of  a  countryman,  an  English  peas¬ 
ant,  so  in  the  country  I  shall  find  my  love. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  easy  to  identify  the  man, 
aa  the  top  joint  is  missing  from  the  middle 
finger  of  his  right  hand.  As  it  lay  on  Made¬ 
line’s  arm  I  noticed  that” 

I  argued  with  him  no  more.  I  felt  that 
words  would  be  but  wasted. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


A  novel  plan  of  compelling  oneself  to  lay 
by  something,  said  to  have  been  adopted  by 
certain  actors,  is  to  save  every  ten  cent  piece 
that  comes  into  their  hands.  One  thus  found 
himself  richer  by  $125  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
another  by  $400. 


LEG  AX  NOTICES. 


pi’BUO  SALE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

Notice  is  hereby  gi*eo  that,  hv  virtue  of 
a  **rr*M  i»nurd  by  the  Townuitp  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ibr  Township  of  Bloomfield.  lO 
the  Count)-  of  E**ex  and  State  of  New  Jar- 
Bey.  )  war  mg  date-  the  22d  day  of  Jaly, 
l!W.  to  mak*  the  unpaid  Ui«  awK-aaed  on 
land*.  te-nemmU,  hereditament*  and  real 
relate  in  said  loa&Mhip  in  the  year  1KK3, 
the  »nl*«criher.  Collector  of  Taxea  for  the 
said  townahip  will  on 

WEDNESDAY.  THE  TWENTY-THIRD- 
DAY  OF  SEIM  EM  BEK  NEXT, 
at  the  hour  of  2pm,  at  his  office  in  Dodd's 
building.  Glrnwood  a»*  nue,  in  said  town¬ 
ship.  sell  the  l^od*.  tenements,  heredita¬ 
ments  and  real  relate  hereunder  deacribed 
at  public  vendue,  for  the  shortret  term, 
not  exceeding  thirty  years,  for  which  any 
j*ers**n  or  pernon*  will  agree  to  take  the 
saute,  and  pay  such  tale*  with  the  interest 
there.in,  from  the  2t»th  day  of  October, 
A.  D  tftxv  Thousand,  Eight  Hundred  and 
Eighty-three,  together  with  all  costs,  fees, 
charges  and  expenses. 

DISTRICT  NO.  1. 

4  Ackerman,  ret.  of  A  l* nun  one 
house,  10  acres  **U  West  side  of 

road  to  Franklin  .  $14.  fit* 

44  Dodd,  Reuben  N.  and  ltro. .  52 

acres,  w*st  side  Paterson  road  80. 64 
68  Kent,  Lyman  It.,  one  house,  30 
acres,  ti.  J.  T.  tiarabraut,  for¬ 
merly,  e.  Peter  S.  tiarabraut, 
s.  Morris  Canal,  w  J.  T.  Gar- 

ubraut,  formerly .  58. 1 1 

72  Kie rstoad,  4 ret .  Isaac,  one  house, 

70  acres,  n.  Jamre  Van  Win¬ 
kle,  e.  road  to  Franklin,  a  H. 
ami  J.  Van  Winkle,  w.  Morris 
Canal  and  Third  River .  70.56 

133  Van  Gireou,  Augustus  T.  1  house 

44.J  acres,  n.  Paterson  road  A 
road  past  D.  It.  church,  e.  A. 
Garabrant,  w.  lands  formerly 

J.  H.  Hight .  84.00 

76  Lyon,  Wtu.  1  house,  28  acres, 
part  of  farm  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mlss  Cynutbu  Van  Win- 
Winkle,  w.  Hide  Paterson  road  36.28 

134  Van  RijaT,  Jolm,  1  house,  11 

aerre,  e.  side  Paterson  road,  s. 

of  Wilbur  tirokaw .  19.02 

DISTRICT  NO.  2. 

287  Smith,  Hire,  (formerly  Finch) 

Stores  cor.  Bloomfield  avenue 
aud  Orange  st. ,  u.  Orange  st. 
e.  James  It.  Finch,  s.  Win.  A 
Freeman,  w.  Bloomfield  ave.  .  53.00 


THE  MUTUAL  HKNEK1T 
Life  Insurance  Company, 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

AMZIDODD,  -  -  -  -  President. 


A88ET8  (Market  Values)  ....  3 2 

LIABILITIES  (4  t **r  rent  Rreerre)  -  -  -  *5.857.827  To 

SURPLUS' . A  757,491  <W 

SURPLUS  ^N*w  York  Standard)  -  -  *  5.411.2416-’ 


Pollets*  Absolutely  Na*-r«rf*IUt>l«  After  J*M. 

IK  CAKE  or  LAIVtE  Uw  FfeUev  I*  lX>*TtM  M>  IN  FORCE  ••  loo*  m  tta 
rein*  » ill  |sj  for  .  u».  if  preferred.  ■  >8*  >\dicj  fur  It*  fell  Vslu*  I*  isusl 
la  uctaaxw 

After  Uw  third  jmr  FoRctes  are  INOONTEKTARI.E.  wrqS  re  sitliwl  to  tee 
liuusj  fraud  ;  a md  mil  rteuOn  «•  *p  frwwtf  *r  sre  .  sw-reM. 

CASH  LOANS  are  mad*  to  tta  astral  of  SO  |*r  rent  of  the  hwtt*  ralua. 
■  tare  valid  aaramiurata  of  tta  Polina  can  1*  mad*  m  i»l lateral  rererUj 

La*W*»  paid  Ljumal  total  j  a  poo  oompteUoo  aad  approval  of  proofs. 


Foreign  Exchange. 

MARTIN  R.  DENNIS  4  CO., 

REMOVED  TO 

TH  Broad  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

hear  Market  Btrsst 

ISSUE  DRAFTS  OR  MONEY  ORDERS  FOR 

England,  Ireland,  Scotland*  th6 
Continent  of  Europe. 

And  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Jj attan  ot  Credit  for  TrmveUr*.  All  kind*  of  foreign  money  ss- 

Tran*- Atlantic  exp  mas 

PASSAGE  TICKETS, 

Cabin,  Intermediate  And  Steerage,  on 

CUNASD,  WHITE  STAB,  INMAN,  GUTON,  AN¬ 
CHOR,  NATIONAL*  STATE,  NORTH 

GERMAN  LLOYD,  RED  STAB, 

A  rut  all  lines  of  Ooeen  Steamers. 


318  Grrehoiig,  ret.  Peter,  1  house , 

Broad  st.  n.  ret.  Jus.  Ball,  e. 

Broad  st.  w.  Ball  ret .  13.78 

388  Havre,  Simeon  R.  1  bouse,  Mon¬ 
roe  Place,  north  side,  formerly 

T.  E.  Hayes. .  .  40.28 

426  Kent,  Aaron  H.  one  house,  7 
acres,  u.  Old  Road,  e.  Jacob 
Ritchie,  s.  ret.  C.  Farrand,  w. 
formerly  W.  Wright .  69.34 


475  McDowell,  CUas.,  one  house,  u. 

Canal  st.,  e.  ret.  J.  M.  Bounell 
s.  and.  w.  Montclair  Railway  42.40 
577  Peck,  Gilbert  H. ,  one  bouse,  u. 

Reach  st.,  o.  and  s.  I.  C.  Ward 

w.  Ed.  Ward .  57.18 

760  Weeks,  est.Dr.  Cyrus,  about  one 
acre,  n.  Franklin  st.,  e.  &  s. 
ret.  Cyrus  Weeks,  w  1).  M.  Day  14.84 
783  Edward  S.  Wilde,  2  tracts— 1st, 
e.  side  Ridgewood  ave,  n.  Mtc. 
Railroad,  e.  Cemetery,  s.  West 
Belleville  ave.  w.  Ridgew.  ave  154.16 
2d.  Tract,  n.  Geo.  Mann,  or  Benson 
e.  Ridgewood  ave.  s.  Kate  V. 

Rudd  and  Benson,  w.  Benson 
DISTRICT  NO.  3. 

1  Boyne,  James,  jr.,  1  house,  east 


side  Canal,  near  Plane .  18.46 

8  Boyne,  James,  1  house,  s.  side 

Spring  st .  12.58 


51  Cunningham,  PaCk,  1  h.  Liberty  st  9.54 
65  Dunbar,  Dominic,  1  lot,  Cross  st.  2.59 


104  Gillespie,  est.  of,  114  acres,  1  h. 
road  leading  from  Bloomfield 

to  Franklin .  159.00 

121  Higgins,  Thomas,  1  house,  n. 
Liberty  st.,  e.  Hickory  st.,  s 

Powers,  w.  Canal .  6.36 

150  Mauley,  Mrs.  Thomas.  1  house, 

12  acres,  n.  side  Belleville  ave  67.28 
158  Monegan,  est.  Philip,  1  house, 

Montgomery  st,  north  side. .  .  13.64 
163  Madison,  Mrs.  Wrm.  J.,  2  lots. 

Orchard  st.,  west  side .  4.66 

172  O’Conner,  Thomas,  one  house, 

east  side  of  Canal,  near  Plane.  6.74 
230  Van  Winkle,  Cornelius,  1  house, 

Montgomery  street .  25. 44 


231  VanWinkle,  Eliza  and  Sarah,  1 

h.  and  store,  Montgomery  st . .  42. 90 

232  Van  Winkle,  Moses,  1  house,  3£ 

acres,  Montgomery  st  n.  side.  21. 14 
DISTRICT  NO.  4. 

86  Condit,  Mrs.  George,  1  house  and 
lot  north  side  Thornton  st.,  w. 

Moses  Tichenor .  18.02 

97  Corby,  Emmons  B.,  1  house  and 
lot,  Washington  st.,  n.  Wash¬ 
ington  st.,  e.  Mut.  Ben.  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  P.  Geib  and  Arthur 
Spragg,  s.  Arthur  Spragg  and 
Railroad  Co.  w.  Railroad  Co. .  75. 70 
198  Eveland,  est  of  Samuel,  1  house 
Linden  ave. ,  n.  Ed.  Hall  and 
Clias.  M.  Lockwood,  e.  Wm. 

Myers,  b.  Glenwood  ave.,  w. 


Thomas  st .  29.26 

250  Groshong,  Mrs.  F.  A.  1  house  1st 
north  side,  n.  C.  W.  Powers 
and  Riley  Bond,  s.  First  st,  w. 

Mrs.  D.egnan .  21.20 

317  Hayes,  Mrs.  Nora,  1  house,  Lin¬ 
den  ave.,  n.  Linden  ave.,  e. 

Ward,  st  s.  Maolis  ave.  w. 

Adrian  Dickerson .  78.94 


428  Mitchell,  Mortimer,  two  houses, 

Nos.  7  and  8,  s.  side  Lake  st.  30.08 
481  O’Brien,  Francis,  1  house.  Wil¬ 
low  st ,  n.  Geo.  Dodd,  e.  ret 
John  Strrug,  s.  Willowst.,  w. 


C.  Frank .  20.08 

582  Shiel,  Ed. ,  1  house  u.  side  of  st. 
leading  from  Peloubet’s  fac¬ 
tory'  to  Railroad .  4. 48 

693  Walsh,  James  L.,  1  house,  n. 
Woodland  ave.,  e.  Ridgewood 


ave.,  s.  and  w.  Kate  V.  Darwin  134.56 
Payment  must  be  made  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  sale  ;  otherwise  the  property 
will  be  immediately  resold. 

The  whole  amount  of  tax,  interest  and 
cost  will  be  made  known  on  the  day  of  sale. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  14th  day 
of  August,  A.  D.  1885. 

ALEXANDER  C.  MARK,  Collector. 


SHERIFF’S  SALE. — In  Chancery  of  New 
Jersey,  between  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Life  Insurance  Company,  complainant, 
and  Nora  H.  Hayes,  et  al.,  defendants.  Fi. 
fa.,  for  sale  of  mortgaged  property. 

By  virtue  of  the  above  stated  writ  of  fieri 
facias,  to  me  directed.  I  shall  expose  for 
sale  by  public  vendue,  at  the  Court  House, 
in  Newark,  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-seoond 
day  of  September  next,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M., 
all  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  and  prem¬ 
ises  situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Bloomfield,  Essex  County,  New 
Jersey 

Beginning  in  the  southerly  line  of  Lin¬ 
den  avenue  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
land  sold  by  Phineas  J.  Ward  to  William 
Jarvie  ;  thence  running  southerly  along 
said  Jarvie’s  line  at  right  angles  to  Linden 
avenue  two  hundred  feet ;  thence  westerly 
parallel  with  said  avenue  ninety  feet ; 
thence  northerly  parallel  with  the  first 
course  two  hundred  feet  to  said  avenue  ; 
thence  easterly  along  Linden  axehue  nine- 
ty  feet  to  the  place  of  beginmng. 

Newark,  N.  J  ,  July  20,  1885. 

WILLIAM  H.  BROWN,  Sheriffi 
F.  K.  Howell,  Solicitor.  $3.6o 


CHARLES  R.  BOURNE, 

VrinLg.  STATIONER nu,nklt>okJ 
LITHOGRAPHING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

No.  100  WiUiam  Street. 

Near  John  SL,  -  NEW  YORK. 

Stationery  went  l»y  Mail  or  Ev press  fo  any  part 
of  the  United  Stales. 


CRANES  FINE  WRITING  PATERS. 


C.  PARKER, 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

695  Broad  Street, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


A.  DAY, 

Fancy  Bread  and  Cake 

BAKER, 

COR.  GLENWOOD  &  LINDEN  AVES, 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

Customers  Supplied  by  Wagon  Daily.  Par¬ 
ticular  Attention  Given  to  Supplies  for  Wed¬ 
dings  or  Parties. 


THE 


BLOOMHELD,  I.  J. 

It  the  "CEITRE,”  Three  Minutes’  Salk  from  M.  4  E.  Depot. 

The  only  Hotel  in  town  where  first-  „ 
class  Accommodations  and  Meals  at 
all  hours  can  be  had. 

Fine  Wines  and  Liquors,  Imported 
and  Domestic  Cigars  from  E.  C.  Haz¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Special  attention  given  to  Transient  Guests. 
W.  R.  COURTER, 

Pbopbeetob. 


